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WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN 


The following eulogy was presented by Presi- 
dent Herman B Wells at funeral services for 
President Emeritus William Lowe Bryan 
Wednesday morning, November 23, 1955. 


Wr ARE GATHERED this morning to pay our last tribute of respect and 


affection to Dr. Bryan. 
A few months ago Dr. Bryan handed me a statement to be used, so he said, 


“when the time comes.” It was written three years ago. He begins with 
characteristic modesty. 


“T propose to write of certain fortunes that came to me without 
my having anything to do with bringing them about. 


“I, I was born of parents such that I am still alive at the age of 92, 


able to walk a mile without sensible fatigue, able to enjoy day by day 
a healthy life. 


“If. My parents brought me up through infancy and youth, pro- 
viding me with necessities and many comforts, guarding me against 
injuries from hornets and rattlesnakes and many other greater dangers. 
With wisdom, kindness, and firmness I was guided along paths that 
lead to life in health of body, mind, and spirit. 


“TIT. My father had the very restricted income of the small-town 
minister, but always I had the essentials of food, clothing, shelter, and 
schooling. Part of my good fortune was to live in turn on the home farm 
and in the college town. 


“IV. The best part of my schooling was at home where good English 
was spoken, many good books were at hand, and the Bible was read in a 
service of worship every morning and every evening. My father read 
chiefly in works of theology. My mother’s reading ranged far and wide. 


“WV. It was a good fortune for me that my father owned a farm until 
I was eighteen, and that the state University was nearby. Six of us chil- 
dren went to college, four completed the undergraduate course. 


“WI. I became a teacher. It was my fortune never to obtain a posi- 
tion for which I applied. One day in June, 1884, the year of my gradua- 
tion, a Trustee of the city schools met me on the street and offered me a 
position. This enabled me to live at home and also to continue graduate 
study. In November, the President of the University retired. In Decem- 
ber, David Starr Jordan was elected President. He asked me to become 
an instructor. My service began January 1, 1885. 


“President Jordan asked me to prepare an address which | should 
deliver at places arranged by him. I wrote with eager zest an address en- 
titled “The Mississippi Valley.’ I wrote “Here or nowhere is the Holy 
Land.’ I went about as directed crying my deep faith in the present and 
in the future of the scorned Middle West. At the same time Dr. Jordan 
was going about in search of the best high school graduates of that year. 
As I was on my way home from my lecturing, I met one of those 
students on her way to the University, at the Union Railway Station at 
Indianapolis. 


“So, my two greatest fortunes — my life work and the one who was 
to be my life mate — came to me within the same few months without 
my having anything to do with the circumstances that brought these 
fortunes to me. 


“WIT. Dr. Jordan inspired many young men to enter upon the life 
of the scholar. Under his influence and example I set out to become a 
student of psychology. I went to Berlin in 1886 and 1887 and to Clark 
University in 1891 and 1892. In the autumn of 1891 Dr. Jordan wrote 
asking me to become a member of the Stanford faculty in the field of 
philosophy. In spite of a tempting salary I declined and declined again 
when he proposed a larger salary. I was determined to go on with 
psychology. 


“T returned to. Indiana University in January, 1893, under most 
favorable conditions. The laboratory which I had established in 1887 
with limited equipment now had everything necessary for our work. I 


had many excellent and eager students. I soon had an unexcelled asso- 
ciate in Dr. E. H. Lindley, later Chancellor of the University of Kansas. 


“VIII. In the years 1893-1900 there came to me three great good 
fortunes. First came Noble Harter, not a psychologist, but an expert 
telegrapher. Our studies through five years of the psychology and 
physiology of learning the telegraphic language had all and more of 
the good fortune we hoped for. Later Dr. Lindley found the arithmetical 
prodigy Arthur Griffith. Our studies of his case had likewise all the 
good fortune we hoped for. 


“IX. A third good fortune came to me through a study of what I 
have called Education Through Occupations. I made a study of the 
occupations of the graduates of Indiana University from 1830 to 1900. 
It appeared that in the first half of that period most of the graduates of 
the University became doctors, lawyers, or preachers — almost none 
of them teachers; while in the second half of the period more and more 
of the graduates had become teachers. I had just finished this study in 
June, 1902, when quite unexpectedly I was called to be President of the 
University. I met the Trustees officially September 1. After routine 
business had been dispatched I showed the Trustees the results of the 
study of the occupations of our graduates. They saw as I did the alarm- 
ing fact that the school was ceasing to be a University and was becoming 
a normal school for the training of teachers. From that day the Trustees 
set themselves without wavering to fulfill what had always been the 
ideal of the school, having a central core of liberal arts studies sur- 
rounded by a due number of professional schools. 


“Every President of Indiana University cherished for her the ideal 
set forth in the constitution of the state in 1816. Every President except 
one did what he thought possible and wise toward the realization of the 
ideal. That one believed that in his day all the resources of the institution 
should be spent on the College of Arts and Sciences. He would postpone 
professional education until a later time. When he became President pro- 
fessional courses were dropped. When Dr. Jordan became President 
professional education was revived. 


“X. One of my greatest good fortunes is in the presence of my suc- 
cessor Dr. Wells. All the world sees the amazing progress of the Uni- 


versity in his administration. Only those within know how completely 
President Wells has been at the heart of all the great achievements. Him- 
self always self-effacing he has been most generous to those who pre- 
ceded him, to none more than to me.” 


Thus Dr. Bryan concluded his autobiographical statement. 


Naturally I treasure his reference to me. It is my good fortune to have 
him as my predecessor. Young and inexperienced, I would have been un- 
equal to the presidency without his guidance, warm friendship, and generous 
support. Through the years I have been able to go to him with every im- 
portant administrative problem, assured of wise, objective, sympathetic 
advice. 


But his support during these years has been much more than an expression 
of personal friendship. It was an expression of loyalty to the University and 
the office of President. He believed in the invincibility of the University. He 
often said that the University moves forward with irresistible force. In each 
generation individuals play their part in this great enterprise and having 
made their contribution pass their responsibility on to their successors. 


He was an undergraduate on the old campus when the fire of 1883 forced 
the move to this site. He began his full-time teaching career on the new 
campus when Wylie and Owen were opened in September, 1885. Thus, he 
has had a part in all that we see about us today. 


He became Vice President in 1893. So for sixty-two years as Vice Presi- 
dent, President, and President Emeritus he has participated in decisions 
regarding University policies. Few institutions have had the benefit of such 
continuity of administrative counsel. 


He is the architect of the present-day University structure. Early in his 
career he began to re-design the institution to provide for greater develop- 
ment of the professional and graduate studies. Of the professional schools 
only Law was started before he became President. Only the School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has been founded since his retirement, 
and faculty and curriculum of this school originally were part of the School 
of Education. The record is clear. The present academic organization of the 
University is his creation. 


Dr. Bryan saw the University not only as an instrument for training in 
the arts, sciences, and professions, but also as a great weapon in the eternal 
struggle between good and evil. He conceived of the University as a 
champion of justice, morality, and democracy opposing the forces of ignor- 
ance, intolerance, corruption, and tyranny. 


When Dr. Bryan retired as President, Professor Will Hale wrote to him: 
“We English teachers explain to our students that Julius Caesar, Shake- 
speare’s play, is fittingly named after Caesar, rather than Brutus, as some 
scholars would have it, for, even though Caesar does not appear after the 
third act, his spirit dominates the rest of the play. And so, during your many 
years here, you have made the University so much what it is, you have put 
so much of your very finest self into it, that now it will be impossible for us 
to lose you. Your spirit dominates every stone in every building on the cam- 
pus; your presence is in every beautiful thing about the grounds.” 


Dr. Hale has spoken truly in these sentences, for Dr. Bryan personifies all 
that we honor and love in our Alma Mater. 


In one of his speeches Dr. Bryan said that Immanuel Kant, who never 
journeyed farther than twenty miles from his University of Koenigsberg, had 
influenced Europe as profoundly as did Napoleon. It has always seemed to 
me that there is a striking parallel between the lives of the German philoso- 
pher working at Koenigsberg and the Hoosier philosopher at Indiana. For 
Dr. Bryan, likewise, chose to make his contribution within a few miles of 
his birthplace, resisting all persuasions to leave. Yet, he was able not only to 
build a great university, but also to influence the course of development of 
America’s unique system of higher education. 


Sharing his faith in the University, we believe that its life will be long 
and fruitful, that its greatest achievements are ahead. Yet we can predict 
that in the future no other man will contribute more to its greatness. 


There are those who refuse to accept orthodox conceptions of immortality. 
No man, however, can deny the existence of the immortality of a great spirit 
which inspires and molds the lives of others and is transmitted by them to 
their children and their children’s children. In that sense and in that measure, 
thousands of University alumni around the world bear witness to the im- 
mortality of the great spirit whose memory we honor today. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2023 


https://archive.org/details/wlbryanwells 


MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Dr. William Lowe Bryan died on Monday, November 21, in the President’s 
House on the campus of his beloved Indiana University. His devotion of a 
lifetime to the building of a great University, his influence for good on this 
campus and elsewhere over the state, and his contribution to science and 
education everywhere are unique in the world of scholars. 


The tributes to his life and work have been many. None have attracted 
more interest than the remarks made at the funeral services by President 
Herman B Wells. We enclose a copy of his tribute and a biographical sketch 
written by Dr. Bryan three years ago. 


The memory of Dr. Bryan will live on in the University he so greatly de- 
veloped. In 1937, at the time of his retirement as president, students on the 
campus established a trust fund in the Indiana University Foundation known 
as the William Lowe Bryan Scholarship and Fellowship Fund. This fund has 
already provided scholarships for sixty-eight students. 


Dr. Bryan’s colleagues on the Board of Directors of the Foundation wish 
to call your attention to this fund. A worthy memorial, it honors a great name 
and makes certain that there will always be students at Indiana University 
who will derive part of their support from a scholarship bearing the name 
and carrying the ideals of William Lowe Bryan. 


If you so desire, your contribution may be considered as a gift to the 
Foundation’s 10th annual giving campaign. 


James S. ADAMS Byron K. ELiiotr Joun S. HaAstincs 
New York, New York Boston, Massachusetts Washington, Indiana 
Wiis Hickam Uz McMourtrige J. Dwicut PETERSON 
Spencer, Indiana Indianapolis, Indiana Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. RaLtpoH W. SHOWALTER Sm1tH WILLIAM STOREY WituraM N. Strack 
Indianapolis, Indiana Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
Ray C. THomas DonaLp W. THORNBURGH P. E. Tosin 
Gary, Indiana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Cleveland, Ohio 

HERMAN B WELLS H. FreDERICK WILLKIE 

Bloomington, Indiana Indianapolis, Indiana 

GeorceE F, HEIGHWAY WILLIAM S. ARMSTRONG 


Executive Secretary Executive Director 
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